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Explaining patterns of support for the 
provision of citizen welfare 

Karl C. Kaltenthaler and Stephen J. Ceccoli 


ABSTRACT This study seeks to explain individual-level variation in attitudes 
toward the responsibility of welfare provision. We seek to understand the microfoun¬ 
dations of support or opposition to the government’s role in welfare provision in 
Europe. While other studies have explored the role that economic or political atti¬ 
tudes have on support for the government’s role in welfare provision, this is the 
first study to assess the relative role that individual psychology, particularly risk 
acceptance, can play in shaping a citizen’s attitude toward welfare provision. We 
argue that an individual’s psychological predisposition will play an important role 
in shaping how s/he thinks about the provision of welfare. The study takes its 
data from seven European countries: Finland, France, Germany, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and the United Kingdom. We find that economic self-interest (particu¬ 
larly, social class status, income, and education) is a consistent predictor of one’s view 
of who should be responsible for providing for citizen welfare. In addition to the 
traditional economic and political explanations, we find support for a psychological 
explanation, specifically that individuals who are more risk acceptant are more likely 
to prefer that individuals play a greater role in welfare provision. 

KEY WORDS Economics; Europe; ideology; psychology; public opinion; welfare 
provision. 


The status of the welfare state is one of the most important contemporary issues 
in the study of political economy. With the transition of communist states to 
market economies and the increasing move toward economic liberalism 
throughout much of the world, the role of the state in caring for its citizens is 
being altered in profound ways. Many countries around the world are grappling 
with the question of how much responsibility the state should take in maintain¬ 
ing the general welfare of the citizenry and how much should be shouldered by 
the citizenry itself (Atkinson 1999; Beland and Hansen 2000; Green-Pedersen 
2001; Seeleib-Kaiser 2002; Pierson 1994; Taylor-Gooby 1993.) Whatever 
answer is produced for that question is assumed to have ramifications for the 
economic performance of the country as well as the type of society the polity 
will have. 
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Whatever political authorities may contemplate doing to the nature of the 
welfare state in their polity, one thing is clear: they need political support in 
order to accomplish it (Armingeon and Bonoli 2006; Armingeon and Giger 
2006; Brooks and Manza 2007; Duch 1993, 1996; Przeworski 1996; Stokes 
1996; Welsch and Carrasquero 2000). It is highly unlikely that politicians are 
going to undertake changes to the welfare state that have a high likelihood of 
leading them to electoral defeat, removal from office by some other means, or 
simply a serious decline in popularity (Iverson and Soskice 2001; Kitschelt 
1994, 1995; Pierson 1994). To put it simply: what the public thinks about 
the welfare state matters. 

Despite the importance of public opinion to the process of welfare reform, 
there has been a relatively narrow focus in the work that has been done on 
public attitudes toward welfare provision (Blekesaune 2006; Bonoli 2000; 
Clarke et al. 1993; Dalton 1996; Gelissen 2002; Lipset and Schneider 1983; 
Roller 1996; Taylor-Gooby 1993, 2001). The most common focus is on how 
the type of welfare regime affects how citizens think about welfare provision 
(Larsen 2005; Andre(3 and Heien 2001; Bean and Papadakis 1998; Gelissen 
2000; Linos and West 2003; Svallfors 1997). Other studies have a more 
narrow focus on how a particular factor, such as social class, ideology, or 
notions of self-interest, may condition attitudes toward the welfare state 
(Blekesaune and Quadagno 2003; Jasger 2006a, 2006b; Lipsmeyer 2003). 
These studies provide interesting and important insights into the determinants 
of citizen attitudes toward welfare provision, but they lack a comprehensive 
approach to the subject. 

This study seeks to explain individual-level variation in support for state 
responsibility for public welfare by comprehensively testing a range of individ¬ 
ual-level hypotheses. The paper develops and tests economic-utilitarian, politi¬ 
cal, and psychological explanations for the individual-level variation one sees on 
the issue of who should be responsible for public welfare. We seek to understand 
the microfoundations of support or opposition to the government’s role in 
welfare provision in Europe. While other studies have explored the role that 
economic or political attitudes have on support for the government’s role in 
welfare provision, this is the first study to assess the role that individual psychol¬ 
ogy, particularly one’s attitude toward taking risks, can play in shaping a citi¬ 
zen’s attitude toward welfare provision. We argue that an individual’s 
psychological predisposition will play an important role in shaping how s/he 
thinks about the provision of welfare. 

We seek to discover which individual-level factors are most important in 
determining how an individual thinks about the politics of societal welfare pro¬ 
vision. Is it their pocket-books that primarily drive them? Does their political 
predisposition matter most? Or is their general outlook on life most important? 

The arguments developed in this paper are empirically tested with data from 
seven European countries: Finland, France, Germany, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
and the United Kingdom. These countries were selected because they ‘represent the 
main welfare regimes, political configurations and policy making frameworks’ in 
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Europe (Taylor-Gooby 2001: ix). We concur with Taylor-Gooby’s (2001) 
reasoning for including these countries for a study of social policy provision 
because the countries represent the range of welfare policy provision one can 
find in Europe and these countries, because of their size and economic importance, 
cover the majority of the West European population. These seven countries 
combine to form ‘the major representatives of the dominant models in academic 
categorization of European welfare states’ (Taylor-Gooby 2001:4). They represent 
the various traditions ofwelfare systems, such as corporatist (France and Germany), 
social democratic (Sweden and Finland), Mediterranean (Spain), and liberal 
(Switzerland and the United Kingdom) models. The seven countries included in 
this study also show a broad range of government commitment to funding 
welfare expenditures, ranging from the highest spenders, Switzerland, Germany, 
and France, to the medium spenders, Sweden and Finland, to the lower spenders, 
the UK and Spain. 

These countries also allow us to control for how the context of the national 
welfare system can contribute to individual attitudes toward welfare provision. 
Thus, by examining attitudes toward government welfare provision in these 
countries, we can form a relatively comprehensive picture of West European 
public support for government welfare responsibility. 

The paper begins by providing an analytical overview of the role of the 
welfare state in the seven countries included in this study. It proceeds to then 
develop alternative explanations for individual-level variations in attitudes 
toward who should be responsible for public welfare. Like Funk and Garcia- 
Monet (1997) and Gelissen (2002), we argue that varying institutional contexts 
provide an important structural consideration in which attitudes toward welfare 
provision are shaped. Thus, we include country dummies into our pooled 
analysis to control for welfare regime effects on the individual-level variables. 
The paper concludes with a discussion of the implications and an assessment 
of findings for our understanding of attitudes toward welfare state reform. 

THE ROLE OF THE WELFARE STATE 

A great deal of literature has emerged over the years concerning the role and 
significance of the welfare state in both earlier (see, for example, Flora and 
Heidenheimer 1981; Hicks 1999; Hicks and Swank 1992; Pampel and 
Williamson 1989; Wilensky 1975) and contemporary societies (Cameron 
1978; Esping-Andersen 1996; Flora 1986; Korpi 1980; Pierson 1994, 2001; 
Rodrik 1998). At least two fundamental distinctions are often made in much 
of this literature. First, scholars have attempted to identify and categorize 
various policy instruments used by specific states in the provision of welfare. 
In this case, Flora and Heidenheimer (1981), for example, identify three distinct 
types of welfare spending. First, they consider welfare spending as transfer funds 
to achieve income maintenance. Second, states may provide welfare in terms of 
service provision, such as health care and education. Third, Flora and Heiden¬ 
heimer isolate what could be considered as corporate welfare, or government 
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measures to aid the profitability of firms. Thus, Flora and Heidenheimer differ¬ 
entiate the various tools used by the state in the provision of welfare and account 
for systemic patterns in public sector spending at the national level. In addition 
to this differentiation, others have considered the relative allocation of welfare 
spending in terms of a trade-off between the various categories (Castles 1989). 

In addition to identifying and classifying the instruments of welfare spend¬ 
ing, the welfare state literature has also sought to categorize states based on 
the extent to which they provide welfare services to citizens. Perhaps most 
notably, Esping-Andersen (1990, 1999) classifies states based on the extent to 
which they provide welfare services to citizens by separating states into three cat¬ 
egories: liberal (minimal welfare provision), conservative (welfare provision only 
for the elites), and social democratic (comprehensive and extensive welfare pro¬ 
vision). Following the original typology constructed by Esping-Andersen, 
several subsequent attempts have been made at critiquing and enlarging the 
typology (see Abrahamson 1999; Castles and Mitchell 1992; Hicks 1999). 
One of the best attempts to refine the Esping-Andersen typology was developed 
by Leibfried and Pierson (1992), who developed the categories of modern, insti¬ 
tutional, residual, and rudimentary welfare state types. In the modern welfare 
state, which one finds in the Scandinavian countries, the welfare state is an 
employer of first resort and a compensator of last resort. The institutional 
welfare state, which includes Germany, is a compensator of first resort and 
employer of last resort. The residual welfare state, which characterizes the 
UK, is a compensator of last resort and a tight enforcer of work. The fourth 
and final category is the rudimentary welfare state, which Leibfried and 
Pierson describe as a half-institutionalized promise of social support. This 
type of model is present in Spain. 

For our present purpose, it is not important to review the specific extensions 
and refinements here. As Abrahamson (1999) has pointed out, these typologies 
face difficulties in fitting countries neatly into their categories. Scholars often 
disagree as to what characteristics of the welfare state are important for 
placing a country into a specific typology category. 

We contend, as do others, that different levels of welfare provide a unique 
context in which individuals come to understand their welfare systems (Bean 
and Papadakis 1998; Jasger 2006a,b; Svallfors 1997). This differing context is 
likely to condition citizen attitudes in different and potentially meaningful 
ways (Esping-Andersen 1990; Korpi 1980). In other words, we agree that 
context likely matters a great deal when examining citizen views toward 
welfare provision. 

Given this initial premise that context likely shapes views toward the pro¬ 
vision of welfare, it is apparent that a significant proportion of the literature 
on the politics of welfare policy often uses empirical evidence from two specific 
contexts: (1) the United States; and (2) advanced industrial societies (primarily 
in the European setting). In the case of attitudes toward welfare provision in the 
United States, there is a fairly strong negative bias against the general idea of the 
government providing for citizen welfare (Cantril and Cantril 1999; Kluegel 
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and Smith 1986; Lipset and Schneider 1983; McClosky and Zaller 1984; Page 
and Shapiro 1992). Aggregate level research on American public opinion has 
consistently shown that strong majorities favor individual responsibility for 
citizen welfare. But when Americans are asked about specific welfare programs, 
they are much more positively inclined toward government support for individ¬ 
uals in need (McClosky and Zaller 1984). 

Alternatively, in Europe, survey research has shown a much more positive 
attitude toward the government taking responsibility for citizen welfare 
(Dalton 2000; Taylor-Gooby et al. 2003). As is the case in the United States, 
Europeans are more supportive of specific welfare plans than the general 
notion of government welfare. But it is also interesting to note that while 
Europeans are generally more supportive of government provision of welfare 
than Americans, there are significant differences across European publics in 
terms of their support for government (over citizen) welfare provision (Borre 
and Scarbrough 1995). While all the European levels of support for government 
provision of citizen welfare exceed American levels, they show widely different 
national attitudes toward the state’s role in welfare maintenance. 

Studies that have examined cross-national variation in attitudes toward 
welfare policies in Europe have often stressed the importance of the country- 
specific context in influencing public opinion. Some have argued that the 
type of regime will significantly impact the decision of individuals to either 
support or oppose a large state role in welfare provision (Larsen 2005; Svallfors 
1997). Others have found empirical evidence that welfare regime type is a much 
less important variable than other contextual variables, such as economic con¬ 
ditions or socialization (Gelissen 2000; Jasger 2006a, 2006b). While the 
debate continues over what importance to place on specific contextual variables, 
this study’s interest is in the relative importance of individual-level factors in 
shaping attitudes toward welfare provision. 

THE DEPENDENT VARIABLE: ATTITUDES TOWARD WELFARE 
RESPONSIBILITY 

The dependent variable is individual-level preference for how much responsibil¬ 
ity the state should take in maintaining the general welfare of the citizenry 
(versus how much responsibility should be shouldered by the citizenry itself). 
World Values Survey (WVS) respondents in each of the seven countries were 
asked to give their views concerning two polarized statements operationalized 
along a ten-point scale. On one end was the statement, The government 
should take more responsibility to ensure that everyone is provided for 
(label = 10). At the other end of the continuum was the statement, People 
should take more responsibility to provide for themselves (label = l). 1 Thus, the 
higher the value of the interviewee’s response, the more they prefer the state 
to take responsibility for citizen welfare in their country. Alternatively, 
the lower the value of the response, the more individuals prefer to take more 
responsibility in providing for themselves. 
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In this sense, the framing of the question posed by the WVS investigators fits 
nicely into the use of contextual analysis. Used as a dependent variable, this 
question asks respondents whether the government should take more responsi¬ 
bility to make sure that everyone is provided for. As such, it is a relative question 
which should vary depending on the government’s existing commitment to 
welfare. 

Table 1 shows the distribution of mean responses aggregated at the national 
level for the seven countries included in this study. From Table 1, the notion 
that the government should take more responsibility to provide for citizens is 
the highest among respondents in Spain (mean = 6.53). This is probably not 
a great surprise since as Inglehart (1997) might suggest, Spain developed at a 
relatively later period than the other countries included in this study. As a 
result, the Spanish polity has been conditioned to accept a relatively larger 
state role in the provision of welfare. Alternatively (and somewhat interestingly), 
support for the notion that individuals should take greater responsibility in pro¬ 
viding for themselves was highest in Switzerland (3.48) and Sweden (3.76). 
Interestingly, respondents from Switzerland and Sweden, who are presumably 
influenced by relatively different social welfare contexts, tend to share the 
view that people should take more responsibility to provide for themselves. 
The mean response for the entire sample of individual respondents from 
seven countries was 4.88. Overall, the nature of these responses suggests a fair 
degree of variation across the seven countries with respect to who should be 
responsible for providing for the welfare of the citizenry. 

These empirical discrepancies present an interesting puzzle. What makes a 
citizen want to keep the state’s role in welfare at the present level and what 
makes an individual want to increase or decrease the state’s role in the provision 
of welfare in their country? The next section of this paper explores potential 
explanations of individual-level variations in support for the provision of 
welfare. 


Table 1 Mean welfare state support 



Mean 

Std. Deviation 

Finland 

5.35 

2.49 

France 

4.15 

2.46 

Germany 

5.38 

2.50 

Spain 

6.53 

2.64 

Sweden 

3.76 

2.10 

Switzerland 

3.48 

2.72 

UK 

5.29 

2.68 

Total 

4.88 

2.73 


Note: 1 = People should take more responsibility to provide 
for themselves. 10 = The government should take more 
responsibility to ensure that everyone is provided for. 
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DEVELOPING COMPETING EXPLANATIONS FOR SUPPORT 
FOR THE PROVISION OF WELFARE 

There are several possible factors that could explain why individuals might think 
differently about who should be responsible for the citizenry’s welfare. The cat¬ 
egories of explanations developed here will be referred to as economic-utilitar¬ 
ian, political, and psychological. The logic of these various hypotheses is 
developed in the sub-sections to follow. 


Economic-utilitarian explanations 

A great deal of the literature on political economy assumes that individuals are 
utility maximizing rational actors (Downs 1957; Green and Shapiro 1994). 
When people make economic or political decisions, it is assumed that they 
weigh all of the options available to them in a thoughtful manner and choose 
a course of action that will bring them the greatest pay-off. This framework 
of analysis has been used to study a variety of political phenomena ranging 
from attitude formation (MacKuen et al. 1992) to organizing political insti¬ 
tutions (Knight 1992) to establishing markets (North 1981, 1990). It is also 
instrumental for understanding attitudes toward the welfare state (Jaeger 
2006a, 2006b; Peillon 1996). One could argue that individuals will think 
about how their polity’s welfare state affects their economic well-being when 
they decide whether to support the welfare state or not (AndrefB and Heien 
2001; Linos and West 2003). 

We argue that whether and to what extent a person stands to gain from state 
welfare provision will be conditioned by economic-utilitarian factors: the 
person’s level of income, her self-perceived social class, her education, her 
employment status, and the person’s gender. First, we posit that those with 
higher incomes would be more supportive of reducing the magnitude of the 
state’s role in welfare provision than those with relatively lower incomes. 
There are two reasons for this expectation. First, the wealthier rely on the 
welfare state less than the poorer. Those with meager incomes need welfare 
benefits to keep them out of poverty when there is an economic downturn 
and do not have far to fall to the bottom, so to speak. The wealthy, on the 
other hand, have an income cushion that insulates them from the effects of 
an economic downturn. 

The second reason why the wealthier would be more supportive of a 
reduction in the welfare state is that welfare provision is really a redistribu¬ 
tion of wealth from those with higher incomes to those with lower incomes 
(Moene and Wallerstein 2001). In states with progressive income tax systems 
(as is the case for most states), tax revenues flow from the wealthy to the less 
well off in the form of welfare benefits. Therefore, taking these reasons 
together, we argue that wealthier individuals would give greater support to 
individual responsibility for the provision of citizen welfare than those 
with lower incomes. 
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A factor related to income, although not synonymous with income, that may 
influence how people think about whom should be responsible for citizen 
welfare is an individual’s self-perceived social class (Svallfors 2004). One’s 
class identity may be an important factor in determining who one thinks 
should be responsible for citizen welfare. Lipset and Rokkan (1967) and 
Lipset (1981) argue that ‘class voting’ has been a central part of electoral politics 
in industrialized democracies since the industrial revolution, although it is 
diminishing in importance. This class voting means that people calculate 
their support for parties and their policy programs based on what they perceive 
as good for themselves, based on their class identity. Individuals can make sense 
of what they should want from politics based on what others in their class want. 

The classic class cleavage in the industrial democracies is between the working 
class and the middle class, or, as Dalton (2000: 147) phrases it, the ‘haves and 
the have-nots.’ The middle class has tended to support the parties of the Right, 
which have favored limited government intervention in the economy, because 
the middle class wants to hold onto its wealth and not have to redistribute it 
to the lower classes. The working class supports the parties of the Left, which 
have favored more government intervention in economic life, principally 
because the people in the working class have sought a redistribution of wealth 
from the middle class to themselves. 

Welfare provision is a central issue in the distributional conflict between the 
middle and working classes. Making the state responsible for welfare provision 
for the citizenry means redistributing wealth from the middle class to 
the working class, as the money goes from the haves to the have-nots in the 
classic welfare model. Thus, if one accepts an economic utilitarian logic, 
people who think of themselves as in the middle class would be less supportive 
of the idea of the government being responsible for citizen welfare than individ¬ 
uals who think of themselves as in the working class would be. Thus, in general, 
we would hypothesize that the higher one’s self-perceived social class, the less 
supportive one would be of the state assuming more responsibility for the citi¬ 
zenry’s welfare provision. 

Third, Gabel (1998) and Gabel and Palmer (1995) have argued (in the 
context of European integration) that an individual’s level of human capital is 
important in determining how that person thinks about the state’s role in the 
economy. Human capital, the skills one possesses that are relevant to economic 
activity, is important in defining the parameters of what one can expect to gain 
from the market. In economic competition, those with greater skills stand to 
gain more than those with lesser skills. Those with relatively lesser skills will 
want the state to protect them from losing in the market (Linos and West 
2003). One way the state can protect individual losers in the marketplace is 
through the provision of welfare. In this case, the state provides income 
support and other means to assure that the standard of living of the loser from 
economic competition does not suffer much from the economic interactions. 

Those with greater skills, on the other hand, will want the state to allow the 
market process to run its own course as much as possible. Unfettered market 
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activity will allow those with greater skills to maximize their economic gains. 
One important way that the welfare state prevents economic maximization on 
the part of the more skilled is by redistributing some of their welfare to the 
lesser skilled. Taxes from the higher skilled go to funding welfare programs 
for the losers from the market, who we can assume are more likely to be the 
lesser skilled in the economy. Based on the logic outlined above, we hypothesize 
that those with higher relative levels of human capital, i.e. education, would be 
more supportive of reducing the state’s role in welfare provision and stressing 
more individual responsibility in the economy. 

Fourth, a person’s employment status may also affect their calculations of 
support for a government role in citizen welfare provision. Alber (1988) has 
argued that ‘transfer classes’ (i.e. those who depend on governmental assist¬ 
ance) will not want to see the government retreat from its role in citizen 
welfare provision. Thus, we hypothesize that the unemployed will be more 
supportive of a government role in welfare provision than those who are 
employed. 

This economic-utilitarian logic can easily be extended to hypothesize how 
women would think about the provision of welfare. If women think of them¬ 
selves as being in a more precarious position than men in the economy, they 
should be more supportive of a large state role in the provision of welfare 
than men (Finifter and Minkiewicz 1992; Orloff 1993). Women would want 
the welfare state to protect them when the economy starts to turn sour. But 
women would also likely be more supportive of the welfare state than men 
because of the greater familial demands on women (Blekesaune and Quadagno 
2003). Because women tend more than men to assume responsibility for 
tending to children, women would have a desire for a welfare state that offers 
generous benefits for maternity leave or childcare. In general, then, we would 
hypothesize that women would be greater supporters of the government as 
providers of welfare ( vis-a-vis individuals) than men. 

Thus, we hypothesize that a person’s income, social class, education, employ¬ 
ment status, and gender should play important roles from an economic-utilitarian 
perspective in shaping individual attitudes toward welfare provision. 


A political explanation 

Another possible way to think about how people view welfare provision is to focus 
on the political ideology of the individual. Scholars of public attitudes have found 
that individuals can be profoundly influenced by political ideas that they hold that 
are not a function of their rational/utilitarian calculi (Alesina and Glaeser 2004; 
Almond and Verba 1963; Fehr and Schmidt 1999; Fehr et al. 2007; Niemi and 
Westholm 1984; Easton 1975; Jacoby 1991). In other words, many people make 
political decisions based on ideological criteria that have nothing to do with the 
material self-interest of the individual. These ideas are largely the product of 
socialization in early life and are not often disregarded (Inglehart 1997). 
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There is a basic consensus on how ideology affects public attitudes toward the 
role of the government in the economy. Those on the political Left generally 
favor government actions that help the less wealthy because of a normative 
bias toward societal equality and compassion for the less fortunate. The Left 
assumes that if the government does not play a major role in the economy, 
the income distribution in society will be skewed toward the upper-end and 
many individuals will suffer from the operation of the market. 

The political Right, on the other hand, generally favors a smaller governmental 
role in the economy. This preference is based on the premise that individuals 
should take responsibility for their own lives and that government economic inter¬ 
vention actually makes everyone economically worse off. The connection between 
government economic intervention and bad economic performance is perceived 
to be a result of the notion that government intervention in the economy 
impedes the efficient allocation of resources in the market leading to inferior 
aggregate economic performance. 

Since those who think of themselves on the political Right would think that 
the welfare state obviates individual responsibility and obstructs the efficient 
operation of the market, we think that those who think of themselves as on 
the Right would support a larger state responsibility in the provision of 
welfare less than those who think of themselves as on the political Left. We 
therefore hypothesize that those who identify themselves as being on the politi¬ 
cal Right would be less supportive of a large state role in welfare provision than 
those who think of themselves as part of the political Left. 

It should be noted that though the framing of the political explanation in the 
previous paragraphs is based on commonly made arguments, such framing is 
also grounded on two potentially troubling assumptions. First, the explanation 
described above suggests that support for the welfare state is a linear function 
of the traditional Left-Right ideological scale. Second, using the traditional 
Left-Right scale implicitly assumes that the relationship between political 
ideology and preferences for the provision of welfare is identical for all of the 
polities included in this analysis. 

The principal reason why the identification of an individual as being on the 
Right or Left may not be sufficient for saying how her ideology will affect the 
way she thinks about welfare provision is that there are really two Left-Right 
ideological dimensions that we must consider. Herbert Kitschelt (1994, 
1995) has developed a framework for understanding ideological space in two 
dimensions. One dimension is the traditional Right—Left, where contending 
ideas centered on materialist concerns about welfare provision. The other 
dimension, the New Right and Left, is more about culture and personal 
freedom issues. At one end of the axis is what Kitschelt calls authoritarian 
politics (i.e. the New Right) and on the other end is what he calls libertarian 
politics (the New Left). Ronald Inglehart (1977) calls these latter individuals 
post-materialists. The New Left ideology argues for a greater degree of personal 
freedom in society for individuals to determine their lifestyles and values. But 
the New Left also stresses the importance of social justice and equality. The 
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New Right ideology contends that there must be more emphasis on social 
cohesion and societal enforcement of shared values. The New Right is also, 
secondarily, opposed to government intervention in the market. 

We argue that the issue of the government provision of citizen welfare is 
much more a concern of those on the ‘old’ Left and Right than those on the 
‘new’ Left and Right. Thus, we predict that those on the Old and New Left, 
i.e. the materialist and post-materialist Left, will be much more supportive of 
government provision of citizen welfare than those on the Old or New Right. 


A psychological explanation 

So far we have argued that one’s support for the welfare state may be affected by the 
expected distributional consequences of such a process. One may also be led to 
support the process because of one’s political ideology. But it may also be possible 
that one’s psychological outlook on life may be important in conditioning 
attitudes toward the provision of welfare by either the state or by individuals. 
For instance, a person’s attitude toward risk in life is also likely to be an important 
determinant of their attitude toward the government’s role in the economy. 
Specifically, those individuals who are more risk-averse may be likely to be 
supportive of an increased government role in the economy. These risk-averse indi¬ 
viduals want a substantial government role in the economy in order to prevent 
steep economic downturns that could harm them. The more risk-acceptant indi¬ 
vidual, on the other hand, may not fear the potentially negative consequences of a 
reduction of the government’s role as much and may think that such a process may 
offer new opportunities for economic gain (Kahneman and Tversky 1979, 1983; 
Thaler 1980; Tversky and Kahneman 1981). 

This same logic should hold for attitudes toward the provision of welfare. 
That is, risk-averse individuals are likely to fear the loss of a substantial 
welfare role by the state because it would mean less of a safety net to cushion 
against losses from the market. Thus, if the size of the welfare state was 
reduced and an economic downturn set in, people would have farther to fall 
economically than if the welfare state was kept large. Alternatively, the risk- 
acceptant individual would not dwell on the smaller safety net but the greater 
economic opportunities afforded by a freer market. Based on this line of think¬ 
ing, we hypothesize that the more risk-acceptant one is, the more likely one is to 
support a greater responsibility taken by the citizenry for their own welfare. 

A question included in the WVS enables us to both measure level of risk 
acceptance (or aversion) of the respondent and then empirically test the prop¬ 
osition described above. Specifically, survey respondents were presented with 
the following polarized statements. One should be cautious about making major 
changes in life. At the other end of the risk acceptance/aversion spectrum was 
the statement: You will never achieve much unless you act boldly. Based on respon¬ 
dent self-placement along this continuum, we posit that more risk-acceptant 
individuals will be more likely to support a greater responsibility taken by the 
citizenry for the provision of their own welfare. 
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In addition to risk acceptance, there is another psychological factor that may 
influence how people think about the state’s role in citizen welfare provision: 
an individual’s level of interpersonal trust. Mayhew (1971) argued that the 
more people feel loyalty toward one another and have a sense of ‘we-feeling,’ 
the more likely they will be to support government policies that promote social 
solidarity, such as welfare provision. Thus, the more people trust each other, 
the more likely they will be to want to support each other. In a more contempor¬ 
ary context, Hetherington (1998, 2004) has shown an overalldecline in political 
trust among the American polity over the past several decades. More importantly 
for the purposes of this study, however, he finds that the decline in political trust 
has also coincided with the decline in political support for redistributive public 
policies. Further, inherent in the relationship between trust and support for 
various government policies is a critical feedback loop that provides a tendency 
toward positive support for government policies when trust is high and more 
skepticism when levels of trust are low (see Hetherington 1998 for a review).With 
these intuitions in mind, we therefore hypothesize that the more interpersonal 
trust an individual displays, the more supportive that person will be of govern¬ 
ment responsibility for welfare provision. 

Once again, we are able to measure and empirically test the impact of inter¬ 
personal trust using a measure from the WVS. Specifically, survey respondents 
were asked to self-identify with one of the following two statements regarding 
interpersonal trust: Most people can be trusted or One has to be very careful. 
Given this measurement, we posit that the more interpersonal trust an individ¬ 
ual displays, the more supportive that person will be of government responsibil¬ 
ity for welfare provision. 

DATA AND RESEARCH DESIGN 

Data from the WVS data are useful because the same questions are asked in vir¬ 
tually all of the countries included in this study during the same time period. 
Individual-level data for respondents in Finland, Germany, Spain, Sweden, 
and Switzerland were taken from the 1995-97 wave of the WVS. Data limit¬ 
ations with the dependent variable for respondents in Britain and France 
forced us to use data from the 1990-93 wave of the WVS. 

In empirically testing the hypotheses, this analysis seeks to take into account 
both individual-level factors and context. To control for country-specific 
context, we employ the conventional approach of incorporating the use of 
several dummy variables for the different countries included in the study into 
the model. First, a pooled model including respondents from all seven 
western European countries using both individual data and country dummy 
variables is tested. Second, seven country-specific models estimating the 
effects of the individual-level variables are then tested. Finally, in addition to 
the variables of interest described above, we also include a variable for age in 
order to control for a confounding factor that may influence attitudes toward 
the role of the state in providing citizen welfare. Age was included because it 
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might influence the political attitudes of the respondents with respect to welfare 
provision and its effect on the dependent variable must be isolated. Appendix A 
provides a complete description of the operationalization of the variables 
included in this study. Appendix B provides a Pearson correlation matrix of 
the variables included in the analysis. 

RESULTS 

Ordered probit results for the pooled model with respondent preferences for the 
provision of citizen welfare as the dependent variable are displayed in Table 2. 


Table 2 Ordered probit results, pooled sample 



Coeff. 

S.E. 

First diff. 

Income 

-0.037*** 

0.005 

0.061 

Social class 

-0.134*** 

0.013 

0.096 

Education 

-0.061*** 

0.018 

0.022 

Unemployed 

0.071* 

0.043 

0.012 

Gender 

-0.075*** 

0.021 

0.013 

Ideology 

0.000 

0.000 


Materialist 

-0.014 

0.018 


Risk acceptance 

-0.019*** 

0.004 

0.030 

Trust others 

-0.002 

0.011 


Age 

-0.005*** 

0.001 

0.073 

Britain 

0.909*** 

0.039 


France 

0.491*** 

0.044 


Finland 

0.741*** 

0.042 


Germany 

0.928*** 

0.040 


Spain 

1.158*** 

0.041 


Sweden 

0.255*** 

0.039 


L.R. chi 2 

2020.82 



Prob. > chi 2 

0.00 



Number of cases 

10,028 




Notes : Figures are unstandardized coefficients. * p <0.1; ** p <0.05; *** p <0.01. 
Switzerland is the reference country for interpreting the country dummy variables. 
Dependent variable: individual-level preference for provision for citizen welfare (1 = 
People should take more responsibility, 10 = The government should take more 
responsibility). 


Range : 

Income (1 low, 10 high) 

Social class (1 lower, 5 upper) 
Gender (1 male, 0 female) 
Education (1 low, 3 high) 
Ideology (1 Left, 10 Right) 


Materialist (1 materialist, -1 postmateriaiist) 
Risk acceptance (1 cautious, 10 bold) 
Trust others (-1 be careful, 1 trustful) 
Unemployed (1 yes, 0 no) 

Age (18-89) 
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In order to provide additional information about the substantive meaning of the 
coefficients and gauge their relative impact, we also report first differences. 2 In 
each case, the first difference represents the probability of the dependent variable 
being 1 (indicating that people should take more responsibility for the provision 
of welfare) when the independent variable of interest changes from its minimum 
to its maximum value while all other variables are held at their means (see King 
1990; King et al. 2000). Thus, the calculation of first differences allows us to 
compare the marginal effects of the relevant explanatory variables. 

The pooled model results generally lend support to the economic-utilitarian 
explanation described above, offer no support for the political explanation, and 
provide mixed support for the psychological explanation. Income, social class, 
education, employment status, and gender are the primary explanatory 
considerations for the economic utilitarian explanation. The coefficients for 
each of these five variables were in the predicted direction and statistically 
significant. The results suggest that respondents with lower levels of income, 
social class, and education each tend to support a greater role for the state 
in providing welfare. The same is also the case for females and those currently 
unemployed. 

These results indicate that when people think about responsibility for welfare 
provision, they immediately think about ‘what’s in it for me?’ Since welfare pro¬ 
vision is really a redistribution of wealth, citizens feel that it is important to 
ascertain whether they will be gainers or losers from such policies. First differ¬ 
ence results indicate that the variables for social class (9.6 percent) and 
income (6.1 percent) offer the greatest relative impact. In the case of social 
class, raising one’s class level from the lowest to highest possible value while 
holding all other variables constant generates a 9.6 percent increase in the prob¬ 
ability of the respondent preferring that people should take more responsibility 
for the provision of welfare. Following social class, income (6.1 percent) has the 
second largest relative effect, followed by education (2.2 percent), gender (1.3 
percent), and employment status (1.2 percent). 

Psychological factors also matter. We can see that risk acceptance has an effect 
on the dependent variable. The more risk accepting a person is, the more likely 
they will believe that individuals should take greater responsibility in providing 
for themselves. The coefficient is highly significant and has a marginal effect of 3 
percent. Thus, while holding all other explanatory variables constant, moving 
from cautious to bold in accepting risk increases the probability of the respon¬ 
dent preferring that people should take greater responsibility for the provision of 
welfare by 3 percent. The same is not true of the other psychological variable, 
interpersonal trust, however. The personal trust variable was not statistically 
significant. 

Two variables were included to test the political explanation. Neither the coeffi¬ 
cient on the ideology variable nor the coefficient on the materialist/post-materialist 
variable was statistically significant. We interpret these results to mean that the New 
Left is not perceivably different from the New Right on the issue of who should be 
responsible for citizen welfare. 
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Finally, one additional control variable was included in the pooled model. 
The coefficient on the variable for age (negative) was statistically significant. 
This suggests that among respondents included in the pooled sample, older 
respondents prefer that people should take more responsibility in the provision 
of welfare. 

The results obtained in the pooled model yield support for the economic- 
utilitarian explanation and provide mixed support for the psychological 
explanation, and no support for the political explanation. At the individual 
level, the results demonstrate that ideology alone does not add to the explanation. 
Clearly, one’s income, social class, education, employment status, and gender also 
help us explain patterns of support for the provision of citizen welfare. This 
reinforces the traditional notion that social class remains a prominent cleavage 
in domestic politics and must be taken into consideration by politicians seeking 
to alter the welfare state. In addition, we find evidence that psychological factors 
also condition one’s attitudes toward the provision of welfare. In particular, 
whether an individual is risk averse or risk acceptant influences how they feel 
about the state’s role in providing welfare. In terms of specific policy preferences, 
then, politicians need to identify these particular characteristics when looking for 
support for welfare system reform. In addition, the above results suggest that differ¬ 
ences across countries might be a function of the existing welfare commitments and 
economic conditions. The extent of these varying contextual effects is explored in 
more detail in the following section. 

A FURTHER EXPLORATION OF POLITICAL-ECONOMIC 
CONTEXT EFFECTS 

To account for the potential effects of contextual factors in shaping individual 
attitudes toward the provision of welfare resources, we once again apply the 
model tested above - this time we divide the pooled sample into the seven 
different West European countries: Finland, France, Germany, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and the United Kingdom. By controlling for the contex¬ 
tual effects inherent across the different countries, we hope to isolate the sources 
of individual-level variation and examine the robustness of the results derived 
from the pooled model. The ordered probit results for the individual countries 
can be found in Table 3. 

In terms of the economic-utilitarian explanation, once again we see strong 
empirical support for the social class variable. The social class variable was the 
only explanatory variable that was a statistically significant predictor across all 
seven countries. This reinforces the finding in the pooled model that social 
class remains a dominant cleavage in each of the seven European countries 
analyzed here. In addition, first differences results indicate that social class 
remains an important relative predictor across the seven countries included in 
this study. In this context, social class is an especially powerful relative 
measure in Sweden (17.6 percent), Switzerland (15.4 percent), Finland (9.5 
percent), and France (9 percent). 
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Table 3 Ordered probit results and first differences, individual country models 



Britain 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Income 

-0.024" 

-0.043*** 

-0.027** 

-0.092*** 

0.000 

-0.023* 

-0.040*** 


0.033 

0.044 

0.055 

0.077 


0.046 

0.131 

Social class 

-0.093*" 

-0.205*** 

-0.146*** 

-0.155*** 

-0.072* 

-0.188*** 

-0.109*** 


0.043 

0.095 

0.090 

0.059 

0.020 

0.176 

0.154 

Education 

-0.070 

-0.126** 

-0.225*** 

-0.072 

-0.072* 

0.119*** 

-0.118** 



0.055 

0.046 


0.009 

0.055 

0.084 

Unemployed 

0.029 

0.025 

0.286* 

0.288** 

0.086 

0.108 

0.101 




0.052 

0.021 




Gender 

-0.049 

-0.190*** 

-0.164*** 

-0.024 

-0.071 

-0.014 

-0.042 



0.019 

0.036 





Ideology 

-0.134*** 

-0.001 

-0.044*** 

0.005*** 

0.001 

-0.003** 

0.000 


0.199 


0.091 

0.032 


0.078 


Materialist 

-0.057 

0.163*** 

0.021 

0.141*** 

0.009 

-0.151*** 

-0.124*** 



0.031 


0.025 


0.069 

0.089 
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Risk acceptance 


Trust others 
Age 

L.R. chi 2 
Prob. > chi 2 
Number of cases 


0.006 

-0.047*** 

0.040 

0.011 

-0.075*** 

0.052 

-0.022* 

0.012 

-0.037** 

0.069 

-0.005 

0.046* 

0.014 

0.015 

0.017 

-0.043 

-0.049 

0.047* 

0.022 

-0.044 

-0.004** 

0.045 

-0.002 

-0.004** 

0.068 

-0.013*** 

0.120 

0.001 

-0.004** 

0.052 

-0.008’ 

0.201 

187.08 

129.13 

72.25 

224.84 

27.22 

8.51 

83.63 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

1,912 

1,176 

1,162 

1,356 

1,314 

1,526 

1,582 


Notes : Figures are unstandardized coefficients. First differences calculated using Clarify 20.0 are reported below for each significant 
coefficient. * p <0.1; ** p <0.05; *** p <0.01. Dependent variable: individual-level preference for provision for citizen welfare (1 = 
People should take more responsibility, 10 = the government should take more responsibility). 

Range : 

Materialist (1 materialist, -1 postmaterialist) 

Risk acceptance (1 cautious, 10 bold) 

Trust others (-1 be careful, 1 trustful) 

Unemployed (1 yes, 0 no) 

Age(18-89) 


Income (1 low, 10 high) 

Social class (1 lower, 5 upper) 
Gender (1 male, 0 female) 
Education (1 low, 3 high) 
Ideology (1 Left, 10 Right) 
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In addition to social class, income and education also proved to be robust 
measures in the economic-utilitarian explanation. The coefficient for the income 
variable was in the predicted direction and statistically significant in six of the 
seven countries included in this study (Spain was the exception). In relative 
terms, income was an especially powerful factor in the cases of Switzerland 
(13.1 percent) and Germany (7.7 percent). The coefficient for education was 
also in the predicted direction and statistically significant in five of the seven 
countries. The marginal effects of education are greatest in Switzerland (8.4 
percent), Sweden (5.5 percent), and Finland (5.5 percent). In the cases of 
Britain and Germany, though the effect of education is correctly signed, it is 
not highly reliable. 

Interestingly, the impact of gender seems to matter much less in this context, 
with statistical significance evident only in the cases of Finland and France. This 
result indicates that males in these two countries are more likely to favor the 
notion that people should take more responsibility for the provision of 
welfare. Though this finding is consistent with our intuition that women gen¬ 
erally find themselves in a more precarious economic position and are more 
likely to suffer immediate adverse circumstances in the event of an economic 
downturn, it is less universal than we anticipated. In the other five countries 
included in this analysis, the coefficient for the gender variable was correctly 
signed, but not statistically reliable. 

Overall, then, in terms of the economic-utilitarian explanation, social class is 
clearly the most robust predictor of attitudes about responsibility for citizen 
welfare. Income and education follow closely behind as highly robust predictors. 
Finally, the same result is not the case for gender and employment status, which 
are much less robust predictors. Thus, when people think about responsibility 
for welfare provision, we find support for our notion that they immediately 
think about ‘what’s in it for me?’ and the determination of whether they will 
be gainers or losers from such policies. 

Second, unlike in the pooled model, the traditional Left-Right ideological 
measure provides a moderately strong factor in explaining citizen views 
toward welfare provision. The coefficient on the ideology variable was statisti¬ 
cally significant in four of the seven cases. In relative terms, ideology was stron¬ 
gest in Britain (20 percent) and France (9.1 percent), and weakest in Germany 
(3.2 percent). On the other hand, the coefficients for the materialist variable do 
not show any discernable pattern across the seven countries. With these results as 
a whole, we are unable to make definitive claims in separating the views of the 
post-materialist Left from the traditional - or ‘Old’ - Left along the lines pro¬ 
posed by Kitschelt (1994, 1995). It seems that ideology, both in conventional 
materialist terms, is clearly a determining factor in explaining support for the 
state’s role in welfare provision in the analysis of country-specific models, but 
its role is influenced by national contexts. It could be that there is an interaction 
taking place between some specific welfare regimes and the political attitudes 
held by people who live in countries with those regimes. This possibility suggests 
an important avenue for further study. 
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Third, the results for the psychological explanation were generally consistent 
with our intuitions in that one’s propensity to accept (or avoid) risk is an 
important predictor of attitudes toward welfare provision. This result was 
statistically significant in four of the seven countries, with exceptions for 
respondents in Britain, France, and Switzerland. Thus, one’s propensity to 
accept or avoid risk seems to be an important predictor of attitudes toward 
welfare provision in the case of those respondents socialized in the context of 
Finland, Germany, Spain, and Sweden. In relative terms, the impact of risk 
acceptance was greatest is Sweden (6.9 percent), followed by Germany (5.2 
percent), Finland (4 percent), and Spain (1.2 percent). Context evidently 
plays a role here as well. The empirical results for the risk acceptance variable 
suggests that specific national contexts, perhaps the welfare regime, influence 
how people think about risk and welfare in different ways. This would 
explain why the risk acceptance variable produced stronger results in the 
pooled model than in the country-specific models. In some contexts, it is 
apparent that how one thinks about risk matters and in others it does not. 

Finally, we find only modest support for the variable for trusting others in 
Britain and Sweden. In those particular national contexts, those who are 
more trustful of others believe that government should take more responsibility 
for the provision of welfare. Yet, the coefficients in these two national contexts 
are only weakly significant and the marginal effects are small. On the whole, 
whether or not an individual is trusting of others does not seem to be a reliable 
predictor of support for welfare provision. 

Overall, however, the strength of the coefficients for the psychological vari¬ 
ables, particularly the risk acceptance variable in both the pooled model and 
in several of the country-specific models, reinforces our confidence in the 
importance of psychological factors in explaining the variation in attitudes 
toward the provision of welfare. 


CONCLUSIONS 

This study attempts to understand the sources of variation in individual-level 
attitudes concerning who should be responsible for the provision of citizen 
welfare. The paper formed and tested economic-utilitarian, political, and 
psychological hypotheses for explaining variation in attitudes using data from 
seven West European countries. The results showed that citizens are con¬ 
ditioned mainly by their economic self-interest, their attitudes toward risk in 
life, and the context in which they form their opinions. 

Our analysis shows that individuals do, in fact, calculate the expected econ¬ 
omic costs and benefits of who should be responsible for welfare provision in 
predictable ways. As recent studies (Iversen and Soskice 2001; Moene and 
Wallerstein 2001) have shown, the system of welfare provision is, at its core, 
an issue where individuals think about their own personal benefits from the 
system, when they are considering giving it their support. 
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This study’s most significant contribution, however, has been its assessment 
of the relative importance of psychological factors in shaping opinion toward 
welfare provision. We find the empirical significance of the risk acceptance 
variable to be revealing in the sense that psychological explanations are 
relatively absent in the welfare support literature. The results found here 
suggest that perhaps greater attention should be given to psychological expla¬ 
nations (such as risk acceptance) as such considerations remain distinct from 
welfare decisions that are calculated on the basis of traditional political and 
economic-utilitarian explanations. While economic-utilitarian considerations 
seem, in general, to be more important than attitudes toward risk in how 
people think about welfare provision, it is important to point out that such 
psychological perspectives do, in fact, matter. Indeed, there is empirical 
evidence to affirm that one’s psychological outlook - particularly in regard 
to attitudes toward risk - conditions individual attitudes toward welfare 
provision. 

It is also important to stress how important national context is to the shaping of 
individual-level attitudes toward welfare provision. It is evident that country- 
specific context creates different effects on the explanatory power of some of the vari¬ 
ables. In particular, the risk acceptance variable and the ideology variable show 
different patterns in the pooled model and the country-specific models. This is 
most likely due to how specific country contexts interact with different types of atti¬ 
tudes. For example, it could be that risk-averse people are more willing to accept 
personal responsibility for welfare provision in a welfare regime where the costs 
of assuming that particular responsibility are not particularly high. The interaction 
between country-specific context, attitudes toward risk, and views on the provision 
of welfare is an avenue of research that deserves further attention. 

What do the results of the study tell us in general about the politics of redu¬ 
cing the role of the state in welfare provision? The results tell us that politicians 
who are aiming to reduce the state’s role in welfare provision should be cautious 
about looking for both the middle class and wealthier individuals for support in 
the venture. Such caution is predicated on the notion that attitudes about the 
state role in welfare provision do not necessarily break down neatly along tra¬ 
ditional socioeconomic lines. Further, though we found much support for the 
argument that risk propensity of individuals is related to the notion that 
people should take on a greater responsibility in providing for their own 
welfare, it is unlikely that politicians will be able to identify this particular 
characteristic when looking for support for welfare system reform. 
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APPENDIX A: OPERATIONALIZATION OF THE VARIABLES 

Preference for the state (or individuals) in taking responsibility for 
citizen welfare 

Respondents were given a paired set of polarized statements and asked to choose 
how close they would place themselves along a ten-point scale provided by the 
interviewer. 

The government should take more responsibility to ensure that everyone is pro¬ 
vided for - labeled (10). 

People should take more responsibility to provide for themselves - labeled (1). 


Income 

Respondents were also given a scale of incomes and asked to identify the group, 
ranging from 1 (low) to 10 (high), that their household income fell into, before 
taxes and other deductions. 


Social class 

Respondents were asked to identify themselves and belonging to one of the five 
following social classes: upper class (5), upper middle class (4), lower middle 
class (3), working class (2), lower class (1). 


Education 

Respondents were placed into one of three categories based on their age at which 
their highest level of education was completed. The three levels are: up to 15 (1), 
16-21 (2), 22 and older (3). 


Gender, Unemployed 

Individual dummy variables were created according to the following coding 
schemes: gender - male (1) and female (0); employment status - unemployed 
(1) and otherwise (0). 


Ideology (Right-Left) 

A self-placement scale was used to measure the respondents’ political orien¬ 
tation. Respondents were asked the following question: In political matters, 
people talk of ‘the Left’ and ‘the Right. ’ How would you place your views on this 
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scale, generally speaking? The possible responses ranged from (1) Left to (10) 
Right on the ten-point scale offered. 


Materialist 

Based on their responses to a series of WVS questions, respondents were coded 
as: materialist (1), mixed (0), or postmaterialist (— 1). 


Risk acceptance 

Respondents were given polarized statements and asked to choose how close 
they would place themselves to one or the other statement. To get a specific 
measure of the respondents’ risk acceptance/aversion, we used the following 
two sets of polar statements. 

One should be cautious about making major changes in life — labeled (1). 
You will never achieve much unless you act boldly - labeled (10). 

Trust others 

Respondents were coded as: most people can be trusted (1), don’t know (0), or 
one has to be very careful (—1). 
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APPENDIX B: PEARSON CORRELATION MATRIX FOR VARIABLES 



Welfare 

Income 

Gender 

Education 

Class 

Unempl. 

Ideology 

Material 

Trust 

Income 

-0.17 









Gender 

-0.05 

0.07 








Education 

-0.15 

0.21 

0.01 







Class 

-0.21 

0.47 

0.01 

0.20 






Unemployment 

0.10 

-0.19 

0.02 

-0.00 

-0.18 





Ideology 

0.04 

-0.08 

-0.10 

-0.07 

-0.12 

0.03 




Materialist 

0.02 

-0.12 

-0.01 

-0.21 

-0.08 

-0.03 

0.10 



Trust 

-0.04 

0.12 

-0.00 

0.14 

0.06 

-0.03 

-0.05 

-0.11 


Risk 

-0.06 

0.10 

-0.02 

0.14 

0.04 

0.01 

-0.02 

-0.14 

0.07 

Age 

-0.05 

-0.16 

0.03 

-0.29 

-0.02 

-0.01 

-0.01 

-0.18 

-0.00 
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NOTES 

1 For the purposes of this analysis, the coding of the dependent variable is reversed 
from the original coding used in the WVS. In the current operationalization, 
higher values are associated with more support of the role of the state in providing 
welfare and smaller values are associated with more individual responsibility. Data 
are from Inglehart et al. (2000). 

2 The first differences associated with each of the independent variables that are of 
theoretical interest and statistically different from zero are estimated using Clarify 
2.0 (King et al. 2000). 
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